LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
Council he was sent to the Tower. Valentine's fury at
his treatment knew no bounds: "I," he exclaims, "the
immediate heir to a peerage, having numerous and in-
fluential friends and not unprovided with pecuniary means,
in the heart of the metropolis of British freedom, incar-
cerated in a filthy, loathsome cell, deprived of the use of
pen and paper, was finally dismissed from prison without
charge against me or reparation offered for monstrous
insults!" In his letters to his sister and friends, however,
he tells them he had a good airy room, writing materials,
books to read and leave to walk about the Tower. During
his imprisonment his father died and left away from his
heir a sum of between sixty and seventy thousand pounds.
A constant stream of complaints flowed from young
Cloncurry to the Government, but his visitors deplored
his ill-humour and resentment. He wrote letters to Pitt
and the Public and sent them to his sister, who considered
them so intemperate that she decided to suppress them. A
memorial to die Privy Council merely elicited the reply
that his liberation was not considered advisable. The
expiration of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act
(March 1801) set him free and he at once began proceedings
for false imprisonment against Pitt and the Duke of Port-
land, but a Bill was passed indemnifying them from all
consequences of their action. He returned to Ireland, land-
ing on the day of Lord Clare's funeral, which was dis-
turbed by a turbulent mob. "But," says our hero, "no
sooner had the Countess of Clare heard of my arrival
than she appealed to me for assistance and entreated that
I would protect her house by my presence." We are told
that he merely showed himself to the crowd and order
was at once restored.
Lord Cloncurry found Ireland "a miserable province,"
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